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A TESTIMONY CONCERNING GEORGE MASON. 


He was born in the year 1706, at Ampleford 
in Yorkshire, Old England, of parents in profes- 
sion with the Episcopal community, in which he 
was educated ; and, after his arrival to man’s es- 
tate, was brought to the knowledge of the Truth, 
not by instrumental means, but by the immedi- 
ate powerful operation of the grace and spirit of 
God in his own heart ; wane he was led out 
of the pollutions that are in the world, and from 
the prescribed forms and barren mountains of 
empty profession, to sit down in silence with the 
people called Quakers; and, as he became obe- 
dient to the inward Teacher—the word nigh in 
the heart—he witnessed a growth from one dis- 
pensation to another, until it pleased the Lord 
to commit to him a gift in the ministry (being 
about the 28th year of his age,) in which, by 
going often into the valley of humiliation, and 
abiding under the effectual operation of Christ’s 
preparing spiritual baptism, he became an able 
minister of the gospel of life and salvation. His 
ministry was accompanied with the evidence and 
demonstration of the spirit and of power; he la- 
bored much therein, approving himself a work- 
man that needed not to be ashamed ; though he 
had but a very small share of school learning, 
yet by dwelling near the fountain of wisdom was 
sometimes‘ enabled to speak as with the tongue 
of the learned. Several were convinced by him; 
some of whom kept their habitations in the 
Truth. Between the years 1748 and 1764 he 
was much abroad in the service of the Gospel in 
Great Britain, frequently attending the Yearly 
Meeting in London, although at a distance of 
200 miles. He once visited Ireland, and was 
once in Pennsylvania and the adjacent colonies ; 
in all which cases, by accounts, his labor of love 
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was edifying to the churches and well received, 
being made willing to leave all for the promulga- 
tion of Truth in the earth. 

The weight of the care of the churches 
was much upon him; he was fervent and 
clear in discipline, seeking to promote good 
order, but zealous against undue liberties, and 
particularly against formality under any appear- 
ance, designing flattery, and hypocrisy ; and be- 
ing gifted with a spirit of discerning had often 
to labor with such who appeared as ministers, 
but had not received their commission from on 
high. Such he accounted the greatest enemies 
to the kingdom of Christ and the progress of 
Truth that are in the world. He had a large 
family to support, and no patrimony but indus- 
try, which, through the blessing of heaven, was 
made sufficient. His house and heart. were open 
to receive his friends ; he was a good example to: 
his children and others of moderation in eating,. 
drinking, and apparel. It was his practice fre- 
quently to sit down with his family to wait for 
divine help, in which seasons he was sometimes 
led to administer counsel, to set life and death 
before us, to rehearse the Lord’s wonderful deal- 
ings with him from his youth up, to tell of his 
righteous judgments on the transgressing nature, 
to unfold the mystery of iniquity hid from ages, 
to reveal the man of sin, to set forth the vanity, 
the emptiness, the uncertainty of all things here 
on earth, endeavoring ina most pathetic and en- 
dearing manner to draw our minds therefrom, to 
engage us to seek for and press after durable: 
riches—an inheritance, eternal in the heavens ; 
and to incite us to trust in that outstretched arm 
‘which had been his preservation through the va- 
rious dispensations of Providence unto the present 
time, often saying he could have no greater 
joy than to behold his children walking in the 
Truth; he labored fervently for our growth and 
preservation therein. We had many highly fa- 
vored opportunities of this kind. I firmly be- 
lieve he sought the present and future well- 
being of all his family, according to the ability 
and understanding he was entrusted with; and 
though he did not live to see the desire of his 
soul fully ted, yet I trust his precepts may 
be as bread cast upon the waters, which return- 
eth after many days. 

I have heard him say that he was of but a 
low capacity before he became acquainted with 
the Truth, but when he became obedient to the 
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manifestations thereof, the Lord greatly enlarged 
his understanding ; he recommended an early 
acquaintance therewith, as the most effectual way 
for men to have their faculties brightened. He 
was favored with extensive abilities, and had a 
clear sense of the nature and structure of the hu- 
man body, with the various invisible operations 
by which it is supported; he was sometimes 
led to speak of the various offices of the 
members in the Mystical Body; for havin 
passed through many deep baptisms oa 
great tribulations, he could speak a word in 
season to the mourners in Sion, whereby the 
faithful were encouraged, the heritage watered, 
and the backsiiders reproved; being clear and 
deep in opening the mysteries of the kingdom, 
yet he boasted not therein, but in commemora- 
ting the many mercies received, rendered the 
praise unto God, the author thereof, knowing 
it was the Lord’s doings, and was marvellous in 
his sight. 

In the year 1767, he removed with his family 
from old England into the province of Maryland, 
and settled within the limits of Gunpowder 
Monthly Meeting, where he resided near two 
years, in which time he visited the Meetings of | 
Friends in Pennsylvania, which, I believe, was 
acceptable to them, and a relief to his mind. 

In the year 1769, from an apprehension of | 
duty, he removed with his family into Pennsyl- 
vania, and joined with New Garden Monthly 
Meeting ; during the remainder of his time he 
did not travel much abroad, except to adjacent | 
and general Meetings occasionally. He was for | 
several years much indisposed ; his constitution 
had been greatly impaired through sickness and 
exercises of various kinds, yet, for about eigh- 
teen months before his decease, it pleased Provi- 
dence.to favor him with a better state of health 
than he had enjoyed for several years. His last 
sickness was very short, and was as follows, viz. 
on the 24th of 10th month, 1774, in the morn- 
» ing, he signified that he was not very well, yet 
continued without any alarming symptoms until 
near 12 o’clock; about which time he was vio- 
lently seized with extreme pain at his heart and | 
with coldness in his limbs My mother, three 
brothers, and myself being present, and seeing 
us sorrowful, he uttered the following expressions 
saying, ‘ mourn not for me, mourn not for me ;” 
then. apprehending that he was going, took his 
leave of us in-a solemn manner. Addressing him- 
self to the Almighty, he said, “receive thou my 
spirit, receive thou my spirit,—let me go, let me 
go.” At another time he said, “ thou knowest, 
most merciful Father, what is best for us, thy 
will be done.” A little after, he said to 
us, “take heed how you live, never, never forget 
these moments”’ He several times desired that 
he might be preserved in patience, and be favored 
with his senses, which through mercy was fully 
granted. At another time, he said, “Oh pre- 
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cious stillness! Oh precious stillness!’ And 
lastly, he said, ‘‘ most merciful Father bless my 
children! About 2 o’clock in the afternoon of 
the same day, he quietly departed this life with- 
out sigh or groan, being fully resigned; and is 
doubtless united with the Church triumphant, 
singing and ascribing praises to Him who liveth 
forever and ever. 

On the 26th, his corpse was decently interred 
in Friend’s burying ground at New Garden, being 
accompanied thither by a large concourse of 
Friends and others, when a solemn meeting was 
held and an awakening testimony delivered. 

Aged about 68 years—a minister about 40 
years. 


EARLY PIETY.—NO. V. 
Barbara Scaif, daughter of William Scaif, and 


| Isabella his wife, of Blackside, near Appleby, in 


the county of Westmoreland, with her sister 
Mary, were both taken sick on the 30th day of 
the First month, 1686, within one and the same 
hour, of small-pox; they were both of them 
dutiful children, fearing God, and making pro- 
fession of the principle of light and life in Christ 
Jesus, to which the people called Quakers, bear 
testimony. 

At the beginning of their sickness, divers of 
their neighbors came to visit them; but Barbara 
said, “‘ Mother, suffer but a few to stay; when 
they have seen us, desire them to go into the 
house, for we have no need of such empty talk 
as is used among too many. We would be quiet, 
that we may pray to the Lord to forgive us the 
faults we have committed; and if he spare us 
our lives at this time, I hope and believe we shall 
amend, and have a care of displeasing the Lord 
while we live.”” About the seventh day of her 
sickness, she prayed to the Lord, saying, “ O, 
Almighty God! I ery to thee; blot out all my 
transgressions, O Lord, and all my sins; let 
them come no more into thy remembrance. I 
beg it of thee, in the name of Jesus Christ, with 
all my soul, and with all my strength; and let 
thy favorable countenance be upon me.” 

She also prayed, that the Lord would confirm 
and strengthen her weak sister, to give herself 
up freely, as she blessed the Lord she herself 
had done; and then prayed for her parents; and 
many supplications besides, for a considerable 
time, in the presence of several people that were 
not called Quakers, who said, “ How can any 
die better than she is like todo?” To her bro- 
ther she said, “ Be faithful to the Lord, and to 
thy religion,” &c. Being asked if she could 
freely part with her dear relations, her answer 
was, “I can freely part with, and leave them 
all, for the enjoyment of the comfort and happi- 
ness, which my soul is made sensible of;” and 
praised the Lord for the riches of his grace and 
comfort, that she had received from him to her 
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immortal soul. Being pressed to receive some} 


meat, she said, “Do not trouble me with meat, 
for if thereby you think to keep me, it is all in 
vain, for ] must die, and leave you. Neither 
would I desire to live for all the world; for to 
be with the Lord is better than ten thousand 
worlds, with whom I shall rest furevermore, even 
with God and his saints, his faithful people and 
servants: glory to his name for evermore.” 

In her sickness she manifested great love to 
her parents, and also to her sick sister, Mary, 
saying, “Go to her, do not stay with me, what- 
ever may befal me; that too sharp sickness may 
not fall on her, until she know her peace with 
God!’ To her brother she gave religious 
counsel, saying, “Love the Lord with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, all thy lifetime; 
love not the world, nor the pleasures thereof” 
All the time of her sickness, she was tender in 
spirit, and circumspect, not an unbecoming word 
proceeded out of her mouth; kind and pitiful to 
those about her, not so much concerned at her 
own sickness, as for those who attended her, 
considering the trouble they had in helping 
her. 

The day she bad lain a month sick, (being 
much as she had been three weeks before,) she 
was very cheerful, and able to express herself, 
and said to her mother, “What thinkest thou of 
this forenoon ?” 
she meant: she replied, “It will go far in my 
time in this world, for the Lord will ease me 
ere long, take away all my pain, and wipe away 
all tears from mine eye. Call in my father, 


(said she,) that he may see my departure.” Her | 


father being come, he said, ** Barbara, how dost 
thou?” She replied, “I am ready to leave this 
world; therefore, father and mother, be content, 
and bear me company a little while.” And 
about the first hour in the afternoon, she depart- 
ed this life, as if she had fallen asleep, on the 
22d of Second month, in the year 1686. 


FROM THE “ PICTORIAL SKETCH BOOK OF 
PENNSYLVANIA.” 


“The territory now included in Chester coun- 
ty, together with much land lying in other 
counties, was honorably purchased of the In- 
dians, by William Penn, and was conveyed in 
several distinct deeds. The first, bearing date, 
June 25, 1683, and signed by an Indian, called 
Wingobone, conveys to William, Penn all his 
lands on the west side of the Schuylkill, be- 
ginning at the first falls, and extending along 
and back from that river, in the language of the 
instrument, ‘so far as my right gocth.’ By an 
other deed, of July 14, 1683, two chiefs granted 
to the proprietary the land lying between the 
Chester and Schuylkill rivers. From Kikitapan 
he purchased half the land between the Susque- 
hanna and Delaware, in September; and from 


Her mother asked her what | 


Malchalola, all lands from the Delaware to Ches- 
apeake Bay, up to the falls of the Susquehanna, 
in October; and by a deed of July 30th, was 
conveyed the land between Chester and Penny- 
pack creeks. This last instrument is a quaint 
piece of conveyancing, and will show the value 
attached by the natives to their lands: 

‘This indenture witnesseth, that we, Packe- 
nah, Jackham, Sikals, Portquesott, Jervis Es- 
sepenaick, Felkturg Porvey, Indian kings, sa- 
chemahers, right owners of all lands from Quin 
Quingus, called Duck creek, unto Upland, called 
Chester creek, all along the west side of Dela- 
ware river, and so between the sail creeks back- 
wards, as far as a man can ride in two days 
with a horse, for and in consideration of these 
following yoods to us in hand paid, and secured 
to be paid by William Penn, proprietary of 
Pennsylvania, and the territories thereof, viz: 
twenty guns, twenty fathoms match-coat, twenty 
fathoms strand water, twenty blankets, twenty 
kettles, twenty pounds of powder, one hundred 
bars of lead, forty tomahawks, one hundred pairs 
of stockings, one barrel of beer, twenty pounds 
of red lead, one hundred fathoms of wampum, 
thirty glass bottles, thirty pewter spoons, one 
hundred awl blades, three hundred tobacco 
pipes, one hundred hands tobacco, twenty tobac- 
co tongs, twenty steels, three hundred flints, 
thirty pair of scissors, thirty combs, sixty look- 
ing glasses, two hundred needles, one skipple of 
salt, thirty pounds of sugar, five gallons of mo- 
lasses, twenty tobace boxes, ove hundred jews- 
harps, twenty hoes, thirty gimblets, thirty wood- 
en screw boxes, one hundred and three strings 
of beads,—do hereby acknowledge, &c. Given 
under our hands and seals, at New Castle, 2d of 
the Eighth month, 1685.” 

Chester county received its name in the fol- 
lowing manner: When William Penn first ar- 
rived at Upland,.now old Chester, turning round 
to his friend Pearson, one of his own Society, 
who had accompanied him iu the ship Welcome, 
he said, “ Providence has brought us here safely. 
Thou bast been the companion of my perils. 
What will thou that I should call this place ?” 
Pearson replied, ‘ Chester, in remembrance of 
the city from whence I came.”’ Penn also pro- 
mised that when he divided the territory into 
counties, he would call one of them by the same 
name. In the beginning of the year 1683, the 
governor and council established a ;eal fur each 
of the counties, assigning to Chester, the plough, 
the device still indicative of the thrifty agricul- 
tural character of the inhabitants. 

B-fore the close of the year 1682, no Iss 
than twenty-three ships had arrived in Penusyl- 
vania from Eurepe, conveying more than two 
thousand souls. ‘They were principally Friends, 
who had purchased allotments, and came to oc- 
cupy them. Many were of opulent families, 
whom no common consideration could have pre- 
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vailed upon to leave their homes; and whom, 
perhaps, nothing but the goad of unceasing per- 
secution could have driven entirely away. All 
were industrious, discreet, and prudent, and 
every way fitted to render a colony prosperous, 
flourishing, and happy. Not an inconsiderable 
number of them settled in Chester county. Some 
had taken the precaution to bring with them 
frames of houses, and other conveniences ; some 
who arrived early, were enabled to erect tempo- 
rary cabins of logs, and some were compelled to 
pass the winter in rude shanties, or caves dug 
in the side of a hill. 

At the time the European emigrants first set- 
tled in the county, it was principally oversha- 
dowed by forests, with here and there a small 
patch cleared by the natives for the purpose of 
raising corn. Owing to the Indian practice of 
firing the woods once or twice in a year, the 
small bushes and timber were killed in their 
growth, and of course the forests were but. thinly 
set. One of the first settlers said, that at the 
time of his first acquaintance with the country, 
he could have driven a horse and cart from one 
of its extremities to the other, in almost any 
direction, without meeting with any material 
obstruction. 

The early settlers of Chester county, were 
from different parts of Europe, England, Wales, 
Ireland, Holland, and Germany. Of these, the 
English, as they arrived first, seated the south- 
ern parts adjoining the Delaware, and a few 
took uplands, bordering on the Maryland line. 
They were principally from Sussex, (.he resi- 
dence of William Penn,) Cheshire, Derbyshire, 
Leicestershire, and Northamptonshire. The 
Welsh occupied the eastern parts, and settled in 
considerabla numbers. The oppression which 
they suffered in their native country from the 


tyranny of the nobles, first determined their | 


emigration, and the happy consequences result- 
ing to the first adventurers, from their change of 
situation, induced many to follow them. Soon 
after their arrival here, they generally joined the 
Society of Friends, and established meetings. 
William Penn once paid them a visit, but as 
they neither understood his language nor he 
theirs, they could only enjoy the satisfaction of 
seeing him. It is said, however, that they were 
highly gratified with this mark of his attention 
and good will, and took even their little children 
with them to the meeting which he attended, 
that they also might have a sight of the great 
proprietor. Roland Ellis was one of their most 
conspicuous characters. 

The Irish emigrants located the north and 
western sections of the county. Those who first 
arrived were generally men of some standing 
and character, and were welcomed as an accession 
of virtue and intelligence to the little commu- 
nity. They were almost all Protestants, and 
many of them Friends. The Dutch and Ger- 
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mans, who are now the principal landholders in 
many of the northern townships, are not the 
descendants of the original settlers of those 
parts. Within the memory of those now living, 
they formed the smallest portion of the popula- 
tion in those very districts where they are 
now the most numerous. Their untiring in- 
dustry and perseverance seem to have pecu- 
liarly qualified them to become successful tillers 
of a soil such as obtains there—fertile, indeed, 
but hard of cultivation ; and the posterity of the 
Irish, who are not so remarkable for the patient 
qualties of character, seem to have gradually re- 
linquished to them the possession of the land. 

For a number of years, the improvements in 
those parts of the county seem to have been 
much in the rear of those in other parts of the 
county. The log cabins of the early pioneers 
were still prevalent as late as 1760. This was 
partly owing to the uncertain tenures by which 
the real estate was held. 

Chester county is remarkably rich in its min- 
eral resources, and for variety and general use- 
fulness for chemical purposes, it is probably not 
surpassed by any other region, of equal extent, 
in the United States. 

We have elsewhere observed that, at various 
points on the Schuylkill, above Valley Forge, 
there are extensive deposits of the ores of copper 
and lead. The formation containing them tra- 
verses nearly all the counties of Pennsylvania 
east of the south mountain. Out crops occur at 
various places between the Schuylkill and the 
Susquehanna, and mining operations are now 
being prosecuted with considerable spirit and 
vigor. 

Indeed, the copper had been worked in the 
northern slope of the Mine Ridge, in Lancaster 
county, for some time previous to the revolution, 
and the old shafts are now being cleared out 
with the view of again extending them. In Del- 
aware county, arrangements have also been 
made to mine copper, and that county may be 
said to be literally a copper region. The “ bar- 
rens”’ of York county bordering on the Susque- 
hanna, contain no inconsiderable quantity of 
chrome, being a continuation, in detached basins, 
of the same formation so long and so successful- 
ly worked in Lancaster county, near the Mary- 
land line. A portion of this extensive chrome 
region also extends into Chester county, but its 
proximity to navigation in Lancaster, has ena- 
bled the operators to drive a splendid business 
in raising it. : 

The mineral, we may add, is sought after to 
obtain from it the chromic acid, for the prepara- 
tion of the beautiful chrome-yellow used in 
painting and dyeing. Lancaster county is, we 
believe, the only spot in the United States where 
it is found to any extent, and large quantities 
are annually shipped to Europe. There is a va- 
riety of other valuable minerals found in parts 
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of Chester, among which may be mentioned as- 
bestus, magnesites, amethyst, jasper, garnet, 
schorl, chalcedony, agate, sapphire, beryl, &c. 

The early settlers of Chester, we have already 
mentioned, were Quakers, and the county is still 
under the influenee of their principles and social 
habits. 

William Penn, in his work entitled “No 
Cross, no Crown,” lays down the principles 
which he professed, and combats in good plain 
English the folly and wickedness of the Church, 
all having their origin in pride. Splendid 
church edifices, fashionable dress, and ostenta- 
tious show, high living and voluptuous ease, the 
swell of music and the excitements of worldly 
amusements, all are denounced as nourishing a 
family of evils, which finally overwhelm the true 
foundation of revealed knowledge. 

He is right, no doubt of it. Pride—pride 
lies at the bottom of nearly all our social evils, 
and it is sheer folly to deny or attempt to palli- 
ate it. Pride governs the church: ergo, the 
church is corrupted by it. 

The Quakers, therefore, opposing themselves 
to this monster, observe a simplicity in all their 
movements through life, which requires the 
greatest self-denial. They are eternally at war 


with the flesh. Their houses, their churches,— 
their’ dress, language, thought—all show the 
paramount object in view—simplicity. They do 


not care about churches, it matters not where 
they worship. They address themselves to the 
inward spirit which God gave them—it is that 
which moves them—the flesh, the body is the 
mere earthly tabernacle. the temporal dwelling- 
place of the immortal spirit. Thus quietly, and 
without the assistance of music or worldly ma- 
chinery, they sit and worship; and no doubt it 
is the most rational and spiritual way.” 


Selected for Friends’ Intelligencer from ‘* Rural Hours.” 


May 18th. The violets abound now every- 
where, in the grassy fields and among the 
withered leaves of the forest; many of them grow 
in charming little tufts, a simple nosegay in 
themselves. We find them in this way in the 
prettiest situations possible, the yellow, the blue 
and the white. A pretty habit this, with many 
of our early flowers, growing in little sisterhoods 
as it were ; we rarely think of the violets singly, 
as of the rose; or the lily, we always fancy them 
together, one lending a grace to another, amid 
their tufted leaves. ; 

There are many different varieties. Botanists 
count some fifteen sorts in this part of the coun- 
try, and with one or two exceptions, they are 
all probably found in our neighborhood. There 
are eight different kinds of the blue or purple or 
grey, these colors often changing capriciously ; 
three more are yellow; three more again are 
white, and one is party-colored or tri-colored. 
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The blue and purple are the largest. Some of 
these are very beautiful, with every grace of color 
and form we could desire ina violet, but not one 
is fragrant. Itseems strange that with all the dewy 
freshness and beauty of their kind, they should 
want this charm of the vivlet of the old world ; 
but so it is. Still they are too pleasing and too 
common a flower to find fault with, even though 
scentless. The European violet, however, is not 
always fragrant; some springs they are said to 
lose their odor almost entirely ; this has been at- 
tributed to the dryness of the season. 

Our yellow varities are great ornaments of the 
spring, and very common though not so abun- 
dant or large as the purple; one kind, the earliest, 
grows in little companies of bright, golden blos- 
soms, which are often out before the leaves. 

“¢ Ere rural fields their green resume, 
Sweet flower, I love in forest bare 
To meet thee, when thy faint perfume 

Alone is in the virgin air.” 

The white are quite small, but singularly 
enough, one of these is fragrant, though the per- 
fume is not so exquisite as that of the European 
violet ; the sweet white kind are sometimes 
gathered as late as August. The tri-colored is 
a large and solitary plant, and I have known it 
fragrant, though it does not appear to be always 
so. The violets of the western prairies are said 
to be slightly fragrant, although the other flowers 
of that part of the country have generally no 
perfume. ‘ 

19th. * * * * We see great numbers of the 
white moose flowers, the great petals of the larger 
sorts, giving them an importance which no other 
early flower of the same date can claim. There 
are several varieties of the flowers; they are 
quite capricious as regards coloring and size, 
some being as large a lilies, others not half that 
size. Many are pure white, others dark, others 
again are flushed with pale pink or lilac; while 
one kind, with white petals is marked about the 
heart with rich carmine tracery. Now you find 
one pendulous, while another by its side bears 
its flowers erect. Botanists call them all 7rilli- 
mus. Each variety has a scientific name of its 
own, and some are called night-shades, others 
wake-robins ; both names belonging properly to 
very different plants. The true English wake- 
robin isan arum. ~The difference in their fruit 
is remarkable. The flowers, so much alike to 
the general observer, are succeeded by berries of 
two distinct characters; some resemble the hips 
of sweet-bricr in color and size, though termi- 
nating in a sharp point; others bear a dark, 
purple fruit strongly ribbed, but rounded in 
character. I have seen these as large as the 
common cherry. But although very similar in 
their growth, leaves and petals, the hearts of the 
plants differ very materially, a very simple solu- 
tion of what at first strikes us as singular. We 
found only the white flowers, this evening, grow- 
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ing on the skirts of the field. It is rare to meet 
them beyond the woods, as they disappear be- 
fore cultivation, and these looked as though they 
had just stepped out of the forest, to take a peep 
at the world. 

The border of an old wood is fine ground for 
flowers. ‘he soil is usually richer than com- 
mon, while the sun is felt there with greater 
power than farther within the shady bounds. 
We may be almost sure of finding blossoms there 
at the right season. In such spots we also meet 
a mingled society of plants, which it is interest- 
ing to note. The wild natives of the woods 
grow there willingly, while many strangers, 
brought originally from over the ocean, steal on- 
ward from the tilled fields and gardens, until at 
last they stand side by side upon the same bank 
—the European weed and the wild native flower. 

The foreign intruders are a bold and hardy 
race, driving away the prettier natives. It is 
frequently remarked by elderly persons, familiar 
with the country, that our own wild flowers are 
very much les: common than they were forty 
years since. Some varieties are diminishing ra- 
pidly. Flowers are described to us, by those 
upon whom we can place implicit reliance, which 
we now search for in vain. The strange pitcher 
plant is said to have been much more common, 
and the mocassin-flower abounded formerly even 
within the present limits of the village. Both are 
now rare. ‘The fragrant azalea is also said to 
have covered the hill sides in earlier times, on 
spots where they are now only found scattered 
here and there. 

25th. Beautiful day. The flowers are bloom- 
ing in throngs. Our spring garland becomes ful- 
ler and richer every day. The white covl-wort 
is mingled in light and airy tufts with the blue 
and yellow violets. The low-cornel is opening ; 
its cups are greenish now, but they will soon 
bleach to a pure white. The elegant, silvery 
may-star is seen here and there ; by its sides the 
tall, slender mitilla, while warm, rose-colored 
gay-wings are lying among the mosses, and each 
of these flowers has an interest for those who 
choose to make their acquaintance. 

Who at first glance, would think that the low 
cornel, growing scarcely half a span high, is 
cousin-german to the dog-wood, which boasts the 
dignity of a-tree? A most thrifty little plant it 
is, making a pretty white flower of its outer cup, 
which in most plants is green, and after this has 
fallen turning its whole heart to fruit; for where- 
ever we now see one of the simple white blos- 
soms in its whorl of large green leaves, there we 
shall find, in August, a cluster of good sized scar- 
let berries. I have counted sixteen of these in 


one bunch, looking like so many coral beads. 
The may-star is remarkable for its elegance ; 
a delicate star-like blossom of the purest white, 


standing like a gem in a setting of leaves, fine in 
texture and neatly cut. 


Some persons call this 





chick-winter-green, a name which is an insult to 
the plant and to the common sense of the com- 
munity. Why, it is one of the daintiest wood- 
flowers, with nothing to do with chicks, or weeds, 
or winter. It is not the least of an evergreen, its 
leaves withering in antumn, as a matter of course, 
and there is not a chicken in the country that 
knows it by sight or taste. Discriminating peo- 
ple, when they find its elegant silvery flower grow- 
ing in the woods beside the violet, call it may- 
star and so should every body who sees it. 

The cool-wort grows in patches upon many 
banks within the woods or near them. It is a 
very pretty flower from its light airy character, 
and many employ its broad violet-shaped leaves 
for healing purposes. They lay them freshly 
gathered on scalds and burns, and like all do- 
mestic receipts of the sort, they never fail, of 
course, but “work likea charm.” It is the leaves 
only that are used in this way. 

The slender mitella or fringe-cup, hangs its 
tiny white cups at intervals on a tall, slender, 
two-leaved stalk, a pretty unpretending little 
thing, which scatters its black seeds very early in 
the season. Ii is one of the plants we have in 
common with Northern Asia. 

As for the may-wings or * gay-wings,” they 
are in truth one of the gayest little blossoms we 
have; growing low as they do, and many of 
their winged flowers together, you might fancy 
them so many warm lilac or rose-colored butter- 
flies resting on the mosses. ‘They are bright, 
cheerful little flowers, seldom found singly but 
particularly social in their habits; twin blossoms 
very often grow on the same stalk, and at times 
you find as many as four or five—we have oc- 
casionally gathered clusters of a dozen or eighteen 
blossoms in one tuft upon three or four stalks. 
They bloom here in profusion on the borders of 
the woods, by the road-side, and in some fields. 
We found them a day or two since, mingled 
with the dandelions, in a low meadow by the ri- 
ver, but they are especially fond of growing 
among the mosses, the most becoming position 
they could choose, their warmly colored flowers 
lying in brilliant relief upon the dark, rich 
ground- work. How beautiful is this exquisite na- 
tive grace of the flowers, seen in all their habits 
and positions ! They know nothing of vanity, its 
trivial toils, and triumphs! In unconscious, 
spontaneous beauty they live their joy-giving 
lives, and yet how all but impossible for man to 
add to their perfection in a single point! In their 
habits of growth thisinnate grace may be particu- 
larly observed, there is a unity, a fitness, in the 
individual character of each plant to be traced 
most closely, not only in form, or leaf and stem, 
but also in the position it chooses and all the va- 
rious accesories of its brief existence. It is this 
that gives to the field and wood-flowers a charm 
beyond those of the garden. Pass through the 
richest partcrre in the country, with every ad- 
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vantage which labor, expense, science and thought 
can bestow, and you will find there no one plant 
that is not shorn of some portion of its native 
grace, a penalty which it pays for the honors of 
culture. They arericher, perhaps, more gorgeous, 
the effect of the whole is more striking, but 
singly they are not so wholly beautiful. Go out 
in the months of May and June into the nearest 
fields and groves, and you shall see there a 
thousand sweet plants, sowed by the gracious 
hand of Providence, blooming amid the common 
rass, in crevices of rude rocks, beside the trick- 
i springs, upon rough and shaggy banks, with 
a freedom and simple modest grace which must 
ever be the despair of gardeners, since it is quite 
inimitable by art with all its cunning. 


LOVE THE FULFILMENT OF THE LAW. 


“Love is the fulfilment of the law.” If this 
could be kept in view, and acted upon, how 
much the happiness of individuals, of families 
and communities, would be augmented; were this 
law of love fulfilled in our daily intercourse, it 
would sweeten many of the bitter cups which all 
probationers have to partake of. How many 
jealousies and heart-burnings would be averted, 
that now embiiter and darken the otherwise sunny 
hours of existence! It hasjustly been said, that love 
is the loan for love, and in loving and cherishing 


others, we may indulge the hope that, in return, 
the precious boon will be awarded to us. 


M. 


PLAIN FOOD. 


An undue fondness for luxurious viands 
should be guarded against. This is a taste not 
very reputable to adults, but in the young it is 
hateful. Rich, highly-seasoned food, pastry, 
sweetmeats, Xc., are a fruitful source of disease. 
Most kinds of confectionary contain poisonous 
coloring matter, and many deaths have resulted 
from this cause. Richly seasoned food not only 
deranges the stomach but excites the passions to 
unnatural action. Plain, simple food, on the 
other hand, will seldom be eaten to excess, and 
will be followed by no such after-pains as the 
glutton and high-liver experience. The clearest 
thinkers and the hardest workers, in all ages, 
have been men who cared little about dainty 
dishes. It is related of Cyrus, one of the wisest 
and best kings of antiquity, that on being in- 
vited to dine with a friend, and requested to 
name the place, and the viands with which he 
would have the table spread, he replied, “ Pre- 
pare the banquet at the side of the river, and let 
one loaf of bread be the only dish.” —In the first 
chapter of Daniel, you will find an interesting 
account of certain children who lived in the same 
age with Cyrus, and who chose pulse and water 
for their diet, instead of the meat of the king’s 
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table. The result was, at the end of ten days, 
their countenances appeared fairer and fatter in 
flesh than all the children which did eat the por- 
tion of the king’s meat. Benjamin Franklin 
was through his life remarkable for his temper- 
ance in eating and drinking: and he thus ex- 
plains how he formed this habit :—“ He [his 
father] never talked of the meats which appeared 
on the table; never discussed whether they were 
well or ill dressed, or of good or bad flavor, high- 
seasoned or otherwise, preferable or inferior to 
this or that dish of a similar kind. Thus ac- 
eustomed from my infancy to the utmost inat- 
tention to these objects, I have since been regard- 
less of what kind of food was before me, and I 
pay so little attention to it even now, that it 
would be a hard matter for me to recollect, a few 
hours after I had djned, of what my dinner had 
consisted. When travelling I have particularly 
experienced the benefit of this habit, for it often 
happened to me to be in company with persons, 
who, having a more delicate because a more 
exercised taste, have suffered in cases consider- 
able. inconvenience ; while as to myself, I have 
had nothing to desire.” —[Boy’s Own Guide, 


THE HEART. 


We are told that the heart is deceitful above 
all things, and desperately wicked ; in many cases 
this is true ; but none will affirm that there are 
not hearts that are warm in feeling, pure in 
thought, holy in meditation. That the heart is 
prone to go astray, every day’s experience proves; 
but then there are some things attendant upon its 
wandering that makes us overlook its errings. 

The heart is the source, the foundation from 
whence proceeds all that make upa man. The 
tongue may lisp out the words of friendship, but 
if the heart is not responding, it will be useless 
for any to put on the mantles of peace, for the 
heart will betray the deception. “ From the 
fulness of the heart the mouth speaketh.” The 
heart is a fearful and a wonderful thing; in it 
lurk all that render life pleasant and endurable. 
Hope, joy, peace, faith, charity, and love, all 
have a rest in the heart ; unless it is filled by the 
opposite extremes, envy, hate, malice, and all un- 
charitableness. ; 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


In reperusing an address of J. Pease to Friends 
in America, I was struck with the following re- 
marks, as being applicable to all, where differ- 
ences of opinion exist—and which has heen the 
fruitful source of disunity, consequently of weak- 
ness, in many meetings of Friends—I doubt not 
both divisions of the society now existing. How 
desirable that all of the same faith should gath- 
er to the fundamental principle of our profession; 
then indeed should we know an increase of 
strength, of unity, and love. 
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“ There may be slight shades of difference of 
the sentiments of many sincere and valuable 
Friends, which ought ‘not to destroy the harmony 
of the body. So long as Christian love and 
unity are maintained, we may be made helpful 
to each other in correcting that which in our in- 
dividual weakness requires to be set right. I 
regard this as one of the blessings of religious as- 
sociations, and it seems to me that the view may 
be extended tothe help which may be derived from 
one body of Friends or meetings towards another. 
As the minds and temptations of individuals are 
different, so are the circumstances and trials of 
our smaller and larger meetings. But when, in- 
stead of seeking to draw together in our holy 
Head, and to discern every thing in which we 
see eye to eye, there isa stirring in matters 
which gender strife, and an anxious enquiry 
after the sentiments of others, upon points in 
which there may be discovered some little differ- 
ence of private judgment, mutual suspicion, with 
coldness and jealousy, are the results. Instead 
of the mind being solemnly occupied upon the 
great truths of Christian redemption, and their 
individual application, it is engrossed with the 
consideration of those differences which tend not 
to edification. J. PEASE. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 8, 1854, 

O0G"REMOVAL.—The Office of Friends’ Intelli- 
gencer is removed to No. 100 South Fifth Street, 


where future communications to the Publisher must 
be addressed. 


We offer for the gratification of our young 
friends, some reflections on the beauty and the 
grace of flowers,’ embracing principally the ear- 
ly natives found in the borders of the wood-lands 
in Western New York, Perhaps the description 
here given may induce some of our youthful read- 
ers to make us acquainted with other varieties, 
which may beautify the paths of their summer 
ramblings. Those whose home is in the midst 
of nature’s beauties “have abundant opportuni- 
ties for the examination of the countless wonders 
displayed in the springing up and budding and 
bursting forth in full perfection of the simple 
yet beautiful wild-flower—uncultured by the 
hand of man, yet possessing delicacy and variety 
of tint and form, far, far beyond all his boasted 
power to produce.” 

We approve of the attention being turned to 
botanical research, believing it may lead the 


mind to look through nature up to nature’s God, 
and in the admiration of the beautiful gifts to 
adore the bountiful Giver. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


The situation as Principal in Friends Central 
School is now open for applicants. The advan- 
tage this situation offers is thought not often to be 
excelled. It is supplied with Philosophical and 
Chemical apparatus, an Observatory with tele- 
scope, transit instrument and clock for Astrono- 
mical observations, &c. . The school room is 
large, airy and well furnished, and the support it 
might receive from the Society we believe would 
confidently insure a remuneration worthy the at- 
tention of a first-rate Teacher. 


BAYARD TAYLOR’S LETTERS. 
(Continued from page 236.) 


The “Tea Garden,” is an open space near the 
centre of the city, devoted to the recreation of 
the populace. In the midst of a paved square 
is a pool of greenish, stagnant water, in which 
stands a building of two stories, with the peaked, 
curved, overbanging roofs, which we always as- 
sociate with Chinese architecture. It is reached 
by bridges which cross the water in curious zig- 
zag lines, so that you walk more than double the 
actual distance. On the opposite side are several 
similar buildings, surrounded by masses of arti- 
ficial rockwork, but the only token of a garden is 
a pair of magnolia trees, now clothed in the glory 
of their fragrant, snowy blossoms. Everybody re- 
members the old-fashioned plates of blue Liver- 
poul ware, with a representation of two Chinese 
houses, a willow tree, a bridge with three 
Chinamen walking over it, and two crows in the 
air. Those plates give a very good representa- 
tion of the Tea Garden, which is a fair sample 
of what is most picturesque in Chinese life. The 
buildings are tea-houses, and on entering we find 
them filled with natives of all classes, drinking 
strong decoctions of the herb and smoking their 
slender pipes of bamboo, with bowls about the 
size of a lady’s thimble. The tea is prepared in 
enormous pots suspended over furnaces of clay. 
The master of the house shows us a vacant table, 
but we decline his hint, and pass out to view the 
crowds in the square. 

Here is a man leading a white goat with only 
three legs, which he wishes to sell, but on a care- 
ful examination we preceive that one of the fore 
legs has been neatly amputated while the animal 
was young. There are half a dozen gaming- 
tables, each surrounded by its crowd of players 
and spectators. The Chinese are inveterate gam- 
blers, and as the stakes at many of these tables 
are as low asa single cash, few are so poor that 
they cannot makea venture. One of the methods 
has some resemblance to the “ little jokers,” so 
well known at our race courses. The player has 
three sticks, the ends of which are thrust through 
his fingers, There is a hole through each of the 
other ends, which are held in his hand; a cord 
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is p»ssed through one of them, and the play con- 
sists in guessing which one, as the cord may be 
transferred from one to the other by a quick 
movement of the fingers. I put a “cash” on 
the board, make a guess, and win a cake of sus- 
picious-looking candy, which I give to the near- 
est boy, to the great merriment of the bystanders. 
There are also stands for the sale of pea-nuts, re- 
minding us of the classic sidewalks of Chatham-st., 
and for the sake of Young America, we must 
invest a few cash in its favorite fruit. But here 
is an entertainment of an entirely novel charac- 
ter. A man, seated on the pavement, holds in 
his hand a white porcelain tile, about a foot 
square. This he overspreads with a deep-blue 
color, from a sponge dipped in a thin paste of 
indigo, and asks us to name a flower. I suggest 
the lotus. He extends his forefinger—a most re- 
markable fore-finger, crooked, flexible as an ele- 
phant’s trank, and as sharp asif the end had 
been whittled off—gives three or four quick dashes 
across the tile, and in ten seconds, or less, lo! 
there is the flower, exquisitely drawn and shaded, 
its snowy cup hanging in the midst of its long, 
swaying leaves. Three more strokes, and a white 
bird, with spread wings, hovers over it; two 
more, and a dog stands beside it. The rapidity 
and precision of that forefinger seem almost mira- 
culous. He covers the tile with new layers of 
color, and flower after flower is dashed out of the 
blue ground. 

The Chapel of the Baptist Mission is in a 


street near the Tea Garden, and its tower, about | 


seventy feet high, affords an excellent panoramic 
view of the city and surrounding country. Look- 
ing down upon the city we see nothing but a 
mass of peaked roofs, covered with tiles which 
are blackened by age, and here and there the 
open courts and heavier architecture of temples. 
The serrated line of the wall surrounds it, and 
the rich alluvial land extends wide beyond, dot- 
ted with villages, clumps of cedar, groves of fruit 
trees, or the mounds of ancient cemeteries. The 
broad river winds through the center of the land- 
scape, and the number of junks gliding over its 
surface with their square sails spread to the east 
wind, give animation to the scene. In front of 
the city they are anchored in a dense massa mile 
in length, and numbering not less than two thou- 
sand. The din of gongs and drums, and the 
crackling of fire-crackers, burnt to secure the aid 
of the water-gods, reaches us at this distance. 
Eight or nine miles up the river stands a tall 
pagoda, and as the air is clear to-day, the sum- 
mits of “ The Hills,” as they are called by the 
foreign residents, are faintly visible in the west. 
These hills, which are a favorite resort of foreign- 
ers during the hot season, are twenty-five miles 
distant. They are the first range which breaks 
the vast level of the plains, and command a view 
of the large town of Soong-Keang in the interior, 
and the country stretching toward Soo-Chow. 
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Looking to the river, our eyes are attracted by 
a large tea warehouse, on the walls of which are 
painted four enormous characters. Our mission- 
ary friend interprets them as signifying, “ The 
Place of Heavenly-prepared Leaves.” In 
the fanciful and figurative character of their 
signs, the Chinese remind us of the Arabic races. 
There is a shop for the sale of samshoo, or rice- 
whisky, in Hong-Kong, which bears over its door 
the following inscription : “ The joys of Paradise 
are nothing, compared to a perpetual drink!” 
The announcements of vessels up for California 
are headed with the enticing call: “To the 
Golden Mountains !” 

Notwithstanding the efforts of many zealous 
and devoted missionaries who have been sent to 
China, the number of genuine converts is very 
limited. The Chinese nature appears to be so 
thoroughly passive, that it is not even receptive. 
A sort of listless curiosity leads them to fill the 
chapels of the missionaries, and to gather in 
crowds around those who preached in the public 
places, but when the exhortation is finished, 
away they go, without the least ripple of new 
thought in the stagnant waters of their minds. 
The mental inertia of these people seems to be 
almost hopeless of improvement. Even while 
the present rebellion is going on—a struggle 
which, we would suppose, would enlist their sym- 
pathies, if a single spark of patriotism or ambi- 
tion remained—the great mass of the people 
maintain the most profound apathy. Some advo- 
cate of universal peace has cited China as the ex- 
ample of a nation which has successfully pursued 
a pacific policy ; but I say, weleome be the thun- 
der-storm which shall scatter and break up, 
though by the means of fire and blood, this ter- 
rible stagnation! Who would not exclaim, with 
Tennyson : 


“ Better fifty years of Europe than a eycle of Cathay.’” 


But we are curious to inspect the dwellings of 
Chinamen of the better class, and our friend, who 
is fortunately able to assist us, conducts to the 


house of a wealthy old merchant. It is a stone 
dwelling, recently erccted, and everything about 
it indicated great neatness, and an approach to 
taste in the owner. In the open verandahs are 
boxes of the mau-tau, or rose-scented peony, with 
gorgeous white and crimson blossoms, and the 
lan-whei, a water-plant of an orchideous nature, 
with a long spike of yellowish-green flowers. 
The mau-tau also decorates the rooms, which are 
hung with lanterns of stained glass. The furni- 
ture is of wood, of a stiff, uncomfortable pattern, 
but elaborately carved. The owner, an urbane, 
polite old gentleman, regales us with cups of 
stewed tea, whose delicate aroma compensates for 
the absence of milk and sugar, and asks us up 
stairs into his library. The shelves are covered 
with Chinese works, bound in their wooden 
covers, and in the center of the room stands 
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bronze frame, with three apertures at the top, | 
and a bundle of arrows. The latter are the im- 
sewer ow of a game which the host explains to us 


'y taking the arrows to the further end of the 
room, seizing one by the tip of the shaft with his 
thumb and fore-finger, and throwing it so as to 
fall into one of the small circular openings of the 
frame. Wetry again, whereof the victory, owing 
to his more extensive practice, remains with 
him. 

Toward the northern side of the city is the 
prison. Qn each side of the outer gate is painted 
the figure of an avenging divinity, whose black 
face and glaring eye-balls strike terror into the 
minds of the natives. This gives admittance to 
@ quadrangular court, surrounded by ranges of 
cages or cells, wherein the prisoners are subjected 
to different degrees of punishment, according to 
their crimes. Some are in chambers divided by 
strong bamboo gratings; others at large, with 
heavy shackles fastened to their legs; and the 
more criminal cases are confined separately in nar- 
row cages, which bind them iu the smallest and 
most cramped space, with their knees drawn up 
totheirchins. Their heads project through holes 
in the top, and as we pass their faces are turned 
to us with a wild, haggard look of suffering. 
Some of them have been kept for weeks, im- 
movable in those frames of torture, and their con- 
dition is too horrible for description. The cell 
adjoining that in which they lie, and divided 
from it only by some bamboo stakes, is the one 
appropriated by the Chinese authorities for | 
foreign prisoners. On the beams are carved a 
number of names, principally German, and pro- | 
bably those of refractory sailors. The English 
Government, in those ports where the Consul 
possesses judicial authority—as in China, Turkey 
and the Barbary States—always erects a separate 
prison for the confinement of English subjects. 
Our Government, however, from a wise economy, 
prefers thrusting its citizens into these loathsome 
dens, the condition and associations of which in- 
crease tenfold the horrors of imprisonment. A 
few days ago the entire crew of an American 
vessel in port passed a night in the very cell be- 
fore us. 

On our way to the city wall we pass one of the 
public baths, and curiosity induces us to step in. 
The building is low, damp and dirty, and filled 
with a rank, steamy, uncleanatmosphere. It con- 
sists of three apartments, in one of which the 
bathers undress, bathe in the next, and lounge 
smoking on the benches, in an uncmbarrassed 
state of nudity, in the third. As it is toward 
evening, they belong mostly to the lower classes, 
and look quite as filthy after the bath as before. 
The water is nut changed throughout the day, 
and its appearance and condition may perhaps be 
imagined. The small tank is filled in the morn- 
ing and kept heated by a furnace under it. The 
price of a bath diminishes in proportion as the 
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water gets dirty, until, in the evening, it falls to 
a single cash. By holding my breath, I remain 
in the dark, reeking den long enough to see two 
yellow forms immersed in the turbid pool, and 
then rush out stifled and nauseated. Among the 
bathers in the outerroom there are several strong, 
muscular figures, but a total want of that elegant 
symmetry which distinguishes the Caucasian and 
Shemitic races. They are broad shouldered and 
deep-chested, but the hips and Joins are clumsily 
molded, and the legs have a coarse, clubby char- 
acter. We should never expect to see such 
figures assume the fine, free attitudes of ancient 
sculpture. But here, as everywhere, the body 
is the expression of the spiritual nature. There 
is no sense of what we understand by Art—Grace, 
Harmony, Proportion—in the Chinese nature, 
aud therefore we look in vain for any physical ex- 
expression of it. De Quincy, who probably 
never saw a Chinaman, saw this with the clair- 
voyant eye of genius, when he said: ‘“‘ If I were 
comdemned to live among the Chinese, I should 
go mad.” This is a strong expression, but I do 
not hesitate to adopt it. 

Before terminating this long and, perhaps, 
wearisome ramble, let us enter the great temple 
of the tutelar divinity of Shanghai. The obese 
idol, cross-legged, and with his hands upon his 
knees, is fifteen feet high, and seated upon a 
pedestal of about twelve feet. He is gilded from 
head to foot, and looms grandly through the dusk 
of the lofty hall. On each side are the gilded 
statues of nine renowned Chinese saints and sages 
—eighteen in all—of the size of life. The sacred 
drum, four or five feet in diameter, and raised on 
a prop of heavy timbers, stands on one side of 
the enterance, and the great bell—a universal 
feature of Boodhist temples—on the other. We 
beat the drum and strike the bell with a mallet, 
until the temple rings with a peal of barbaric 
sound. The priests look on, smiling, for the 
act is not one of irreverence, but of devotion, in 
their eyes, and while we are amusing ourselves, 
we do homage to the great Boodh. The broad 
interior of the temple is dusky with the evening 
shadows, when the last red beam of sunset, falling 
through an upper window, strikes full upon the 
golden face of the god, lighting that only, so that 
the large features blaze upon us out of the gloom, 
as if molded in living fire. It is as if Boodah 
had asserted his insulted majesty, and while he 
is thus transfigured we own that he is sub- 
lime. 

On our return to the foreign settlement, we 
hear loud, humming noises in the air, and look- 
ing up, see a strange collection of monsters hover- 
ing in the sky. An enormous bird, with out- 
spread wings of red and gold, is soaring directly 
over our heads ; a centipede, twenty feet long, 18 
wriggling yonder ; a fanciful dragon shoots hither 
and thither ; and a mandarin, in his robes of state, 
makes his airy ko-tows, or salutations, to the 
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gazers below. The natives are indulging in| fluence upon those who use it. Now what is that 
their national amusement of kite-flying, and as| influence? Some pretenders to scientific lore 
long as there is light enough left they will con- | would conclude that tea was a deadly poison, be- 
tinue, with the eagerness of children, to ma-| cause its distinctive principle—theine—is like 
neuver their painted toys. We draw along breath | that of nux vomica,—composed of the same ele- 
of relief when we have passed the wall and the iments. ‘The composition of strychnine is C. 44 
muddy creek, aud as we walk homeward mentally | H.24 0.4 N. Itis only by observing the ef- 
revolve the question whether it is worth satisfy- | fects of any substance upon the human or living 
ing one’s curiosity at the expense of so much | being that we can derive a correct knowledge of 
annoyance and disgust. it. From the mere composition of strychnine 
no one could tell whether it was a poison or not, 
7 for gelatine—pure glue—is composed of the same 
7S Cae CF oe elements (C. 13 H. 10 N. 2 0. 5,) and yet no 
Without experiment upon the living organism | man will pretend to say that the gelatine—that 
no person can tell, from the chemical composition | substance which imparts the sweet taste to our 
of auy substance, whether it is healthy or deleteri- | meats—is a poison; and yet some professedly 
ous—useful for food or drink, or dangerous to life, | wise men have condemned tea, simply because, 
asa poison. What isthe reason thata few grains ; as they say, “it contains a substance—theine— 
of the oxide of arsenic, when taken into the | which has the elements of a class of poisons like 
stomach, will, in a few minutes, curdle the foun- | morphia and strychnia.” 
tains of life and arrest the revolutions of “the! This much we have premised to show the 
wheel at the cistern? We cannot tell; and we | absurdity of any objections that may be urged 
cannot advance a single argument why the same | (and which have been urged) against the use of 
quantity of the oxide of iron or zine, as that of | any beverage or food, from its chemical composi- 
arsenic, may be taken into the stomach with im-| tion, and not its actual workings on the human 
punity; we only know that such is the fact. | system. 
Chemistry, as a science, is totally different from} All nations, except those actually below the 
mechanics ; it is strictly practical, made up of | scale of humanity—those who do not know the 
recorded experiments, while mechanics is based, | use of fire,—use some exhilarating beverage, and 


in a great measure, upon abstract reasoning. “ it is a curious circumstance,” says Prof. John- 


Chemistry is full of mystery; and yet from the | ston, “and one rich in matcrials for reflection, 
many experiments which have been made and re- | that in countries so remote from one another, the 
corded, it presents a broad page -of beautiful | tea of China, that of Paraguay, and the coffee of 
revealed truths. ‘The vital air that we breathe | Brazil, plants so very unlike, should have been, 
is composed of the same elements as the poison-| by a kind of instinct, as it were, selected for the 
ous aqua-fortis ; the sugar with which we sweeten | purpose of yielding infusions capable of being 
our tea is composed of the same elements as | employed as gentle exhilarating and refreshing 
aleohol—carbon, hydrogen and oxygen; and the | beverages, capable of supplying a natural craving 
theine of our tea,—that which is its exhilarating | or a want felt by all.” It is well known that 
active principle—is composed of the same ele- | the living being is undergoing constant decay and 
ments as the “morphine” of opium. Theine | renovation. The labors of life waste the body, 
exists in tea and coffee, and is composed of C. 8 | and we take food to renovate it. The observed 
H. 5 0. 2 N 2, (carbon, hydrogen, oxygen and | effects of tea upon the system is that of lessening 
nitrogen ) The water that we drink is composed | the natural wear and tear of the body; it pre- 
of oxygen and hydrogen; the air that we breathe | vents the waste of the tissues, and performs an 
is composed of nitrogen and oxygen, and the beef | important office in the animal economy. By the 
that we eat is principally composed of carbon, | consumption of a certain quantity of tea, the 
hydrogen, oxygen and nitrogen. This latter body | health and strength of the body will be maintained 
is the substance of which our muscles are, in a | to an equal extent upon a smaller supply of com- 
great measure, composed, and yet chemistry un-|mon food. There are between three and four 
folds to us the astounding fact that many of the | grains of theine, in half an ounce of good tea, 
vegetable substances which contain nitrogen ina | which may be taken by a full grown person in 
large proportion, exercise a dangerous influence | one day, but more than this tends to quicken 
upon the human system when introduced into the | the pulse, and increase the action of the heart. 
stomach. Prussic acid, morphia, quinine, the | In Australia, however, where tea is plentiful and 
conia of hemlock, the nicotine of tobacco, the | cheap, a bushman, who is continually exposed to 
brucia of nux vomica, &c., are distinguished by | the open air, thinks little of putting a whole 
the quantity of nitrogen they contain. The theine | ounce of tea into his kettle at once. In the use 
of the tea, which is one of our common beverages, | of tea there is much danger to those who are 
being of that class of vegetable bodies which pro-| blamed for using more of it than others,—we 
duce powerful effects upon the human system, | mean those who are devoted to sedentary occupa- 
may also be expected to exercise a striking in-!tions. Tea is of more benefit to the hard-work- 
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ing man than to this class, as it is not the pre- 
ventiqn of waste in the tissues that sedentary 
persons should look to, but to a greater increase 
of that waste, by labor or exercise in the open 
air. 
As we said last week, in speaking of the use 
of tobacco, so we speak of tea; we have no doubt 
but people could live cheerfully and healthily 
without ever using a particle of it; our fathers 
in days of yore did without it, and we believe 
their years were no less than those of their de- 
scendants. But that is not the proper way of 
philosophising. We find that, like tobacco, the 
use of tea, in spite of pulpit and press, has also 
marched onwards with conquering strides, until 
it has now become a daily necessity in almost 
every family, in many countries where its very 
name was unknown two centuries ago. The 
amountraised in China annually is 2,200,000,000 
pounds; that consumed in Britain 55,000,000 
pounds ; but although we have a plentiful supply 
of coffee statistics, we have not been able to learn 
how much tea is yearly consumed in our country, 


~ probably half as much as Britain, as we use more 


coffee and less tea than the people of England. 
The use of tea, like that of tobacco, is one of 
profound interest to the man of science, the 
statesman and philosopher—chemically, as it 
relates to its effects on the human system, and 
politically as it relates to the vast sums expended 
for it as a daily domestic beverage.— Scientific 
American. 





THINK AGAIN. 


It is related that during the first few days of 


the reign of Queen Victoria, then a girl between 
nineteen and twenty years, of age, some senten- 
ces of a court martial were presented for her sig- 
nature. One was death for desertion; a soldier 
was condemned to be shot, and his death war- 
rant was presented to the Queen for her signa- 
ture. She read it, paused, looked up to the offi- 
cer who laid it before her and said : 

“ Have you nothing to say in behalf of this 
man ?” 

‘“‘Nothing ; he has deserted three times,’’ said 
the officer. 

“Think again, my Lord,’’ was her reply. 

“ And,”’ said the gallant veteran, as he related 
the circumstances to his friends, (for it was 
none other than the Duke of Wellington, ) “seeing 
her majesty so earnest about it, I said he“is cer- 
tainly a bad soldier, but there was somebody who 
spoke as to his good character, and he may be a 
good man for aught I know to the contrary.” 

“Oh thank you, a thousand times !”’ exclaimed 
the youthful Queen, and hastily writing Purdon- 
ed in large letters on the fatal page, she sent it 
across the table with a hand trembling with e2- 
gerness and beautiful emotion. Now says, the 
Young People’s Mirror, what a world of instruc- 
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tion, goodness, and true philosophy is contained 
in these two words, Think again. Could we 
adopt their spirit as the rule of our lives, one and 
all what a happy change would come over society. 
In ajl our business concerns, in social and moral 
relations, our political and religious duties, what 
important results might follow, if on many, very 
many occasions, we could think again before we 
decide upon action. 





ASHES FOR THE PLUM. 


A correspondent of the Country Gentleman 
says: A hint derived from your paper, saved me 
the last season a large crop of plums, the first we 
have had of any amount in some years. This 
was the sprinkling of dry ashes on the young 
fruit as recommended by one of your correspon- 
dents, to prevent the ravages of the curculio. 
Every morning or two, until the plums were full 
grown, I had the trees thoroughty dusted, and 
the result was a bountiful supply of fine fruit. 
If any one has not tried it let him doso the com- 
ing season. 





‘¢ BLINDS” ON HORSES. 


In passing through this city, I have seen many 
fine horses, some of which must be getting blind 
from the cruelty of their drivers: not by whip- 
ping or starving, but from the manner in which 
blinders, so called, are used. No horse can have 
good eye-sight after wearing these unnecessary 
appendages for a length of time, as I have seen 
them, so closely drawn together in front as to 
rub or chafe the eye-lids. It is hurtful to have 
them worn as they usually are, thrown out an 
inch or so from the eye. If they must be worn, 
it would be much better to set them out, at an 
angle of forty five degrees or more, from a right 
line with the side face. It would, however, be 
still better if they were not worn at all. 

A horse will soon get accustomed to all that 
he can see, soas not to be any more easily fright- 
ened without them than he is with them by the 
sense of hearing. He is too valuable an animal 
for us to be careless of his health and comfort, 
too noble a gift to be so misused as to lessen his 
own innate worth, to say nothing of his commer- 
cial value. 

I have charged this as a cruelty coming from 
the drivers, because they can easily remedy the 
matter. It is not my intention to assert that 
this matter is so by the choice of these men. It 
would be as much as saying that they, asa class, 
are destitute of all the kindly feelings of human- 
ity. 

*These remarks are not intended to apply 
to the city more than to the country, for these 
cruelties are practised in the latter place quite 
as much as in the former.—Corres. American 
Agriculturist. 
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CREATION. 
PART SECOND. 


Eastward in Eden was the garden fair 
Where rose to life, the first-formed human pair, 
Mild were the zephyrs that around them blew, 
And bright the scenes that met their wondering view, 
For in those scenes had heavenly love combined 
All that could cheer and elevate the mind. 
With genial warmth the sun dispensed his beams, 
And murmuring rivers rolled their crystal streams; 
There vales secluded robed in living green, 
And vine-clad hills on every hand were seen ; 
There flow’ring shrubs diffused their od’rous sweets, 
And lofty forests spread their green retreats, 
There the blithe warblers of the rural shade; 
Their notes attuned—their beauteous forms display’d, 
And flocks and herds in native wildness free, 
Fearless of man, went bounding oe’r the lea. 


If such the beauty of the scenes around, 
Yet lovelier far the human pair were found, 
For in each faultless form, and spotless mind, 
Were outward charms and inward grace combined. 
On man, did Heavenly Love the power bestow, 
To hold dominion over all below; 
The fowls that cleave the air on pinion’s free, 
The beasts of earth, and fishes of the sea; 
Yet was he not designed on earth to reign 
The scourge and tyrant of his wide domain, 
. To find his pleasures from their sufferings rise, 
Joy in their groans, or triumph in their sighs; 
Oh! no; in that primeval hour, his mind 
By truth was guided, and by love refined; 
And every feeling in his guileless breast 
Was with the image of his God imprest; 
Then Eden’s bowers, with every beauty rife, 
Were but faint emblems of his inward life, 
For in his soul did flowers of virtue blow, 
More fair than aught that ever bloomed below; 
Faith, and affection, and celestial love, 
Planted of God, and nourished from above 
By that pure stream, which from His presence flowed 
“ And watered all the heritage of God.” 
And by that * Tree of Life” was he sustained, 
Whose fruits immortal ever have remained 
Food for the soul,— whose leaves by bounteous Heaven 
To heal the nations of the earth are given. 
Yet one restraining law, by Heaven impressed, 
Was clearly graven in the human breast; 
Not from without was man designed to know 
His highest bliss, or dread his greatest woe : 
With power, from God derived, was he endued 
His soul to nourish with immortal food ; 
But if to sensual joys the heart be wed, 
To heavenly raptures are its feelings dead ; 
That day,—that hour—when lust hath gained coatrol, 
Brings death and darkness on the immortal soul. 
Nor may the mind, yet more presumptuous still, 
Assume the place of God,—reject his will; 
With blind self-love, despise his proffered aid, 
And bow to idols which itself hath made. 
Alas! that man so soon should turn away 
From God, the fountain of eternal day. 
But still, His guardian power, their steps pursued, 
While wide they wandered from the source of good, 
Till poor and trembling, naked and distressed, 
They felt their weakness, and their sins confest ; 
Then was his arm reveal’d for their relief, 
To clothe the wanderers and assuage their grief. 


But not in bowers of bliss may sin remain, 
The sense ofguilt inflicts continual pain, 
Nor can the soul, the joys of Eden prove, 
Till chang’d and fashioned by Redeeming Love. 
Yet e’en the labors and the pains severe 
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To man assigned for his probation here, 

Have all in boundless wisdom been designed, 
For nobler scenes to purify the mind. 

Not from spontaneous nature is he fed, 

But care and labor must provide his bread ; 
Health and contentment each exertion brings 
And sweet repose from arduous labor springs; 
Invention comes, to aid his toils severe, 

And science guides him in his bright career, 
While sportive fancy lends her magic powers, 
And memory brings again his vanished hours, 
And sweet affection strews with flowers his way, 
And hope looks forward to a brighter day. 


Nor are the appetites on man conferred, 
(While kept subservient to the Eternal Word,) 
Without their service, and appropriate food, 

For when at first bestowed, they all were good. 
And al]! the affections and desires, their force 
May lend, to waft us in our destined course, 

If conscience, at the helm, her steadfast eye 

Fix on the star of Truth, that shines on high. 
But, like the elements that rule below, 

From Heaven’s own bounteous gifts, may evils flow; 
Love’s genial fires to fierce extremes may tend, 
Affection’s gales in passion’s storm may end, 
Even joy’s full tide tumultuously may roll, 

And hope’s bright visions disappoint the soul. 
Oh! how could man his dangerous course pursue, 
Had he no port of final rest in view, 

Had he no pilot to direct his way, 

Nor in his heart that Heaven-descended ray 
Which lights him onward in his course sublime, 


Thro’ all the ills of life, and storms of time? 3. 


PLOWMAN’S SONG. 
BY THE ‘‘ PEASANT BARD.” 


Sweet are the fields where the clover is springing, 
And blithe is the carol that floats from the bough; 
And soft vernal breezes a gladness are bringing 
To cheer me as gaily I follow the plow. 


Though hard be my toil, and dew-drops of labor 
Make damp the brown locks that encircle my brow, 
No envy | feel for my ease-loving neighbor, 
For pride more is mine, as I follow the plow. 


The lordling may boast of his titular story; 
The vote-seeking grandee obsequious bow; 

What care I for all their nonsensical glory ?— 
A NOBLE oF NATURE, I follow the plow. 


I muse upon those, while turning the furrow, 
Who, call’d like Elisha, are glorified now! 
Though hand delve in earth, yet the mind need not 
burrow, 
But spring to the light, as | follow the plow! 





LECTURE ON THE CONTRIBUTIONS TO BIBLICAL 
SCIENCE FROM THE RUINS OF NINEVEH. 
BY LEONARD W. BACON OF NEW-HAVEN. 

(Continued from page 232.) 


It is now ten years since the simultaneous en- 
terprise of Mr. Botta and Mr. Layard probed the 
mounds of Nimrud, Kuyunjik and Khorsabad, 
and disclosed the monuments of the Assyrian 
Empire. In 1848 the results of their explora- 
tions were published. They demonstrated the 
former existence of a great, proud and warlike 
people on the banks of the Tigris; they exhib- 
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ited its customs, its arts, its religion, its charac- 
ter, in the most vivid manner, and presented to 
the scholar volumes of historical records, written 
in an unknown tongue and an undeciphered char- 
acter. But the actual contributions made to his- 
tory, in these first-published researches, were 
comparatively inconsiderable. 

in the six years which have since passed, the 
excavations hzve been continued. ‘The suite of 
palaces at Nimrud, the earliest as well as the 
latest seat of the Kings of Nineveh, and the vast 
and magnificent structure of Kuyunjik, opposite 
the city of Mosul, the monument of the pal- 
miest era of the Assyrian Empire, have been al- 
most entirely exhumed. The details of war, 
sieges and battles, and the representation of the 
peaceful arts, in still greater minuteness, have 
been found among the sculptured slabs. Nu- 
merous articles of ornament and use, from the 
pick-ax and kitchen utensil, to the throne and 
ivory scepter of the king himself, have been dis- 
interred from the earth which covers the ruins. 
A national library of inscribed tiles has been 
discovered, in a somewhat fragmentary condition, 
and transferred to the shelves of the British Mu- 
seum. ‘These may have occupied the chamber 
to which the king sent when he wished to learn 
the deeds of Mordecai. Some think the inscrip- 
tions are astronomical records, others that they 
are bills of a bank that is now broken. 

Further excavations have been made in other 
mounds, so that there are few of the many 
“ Tells,” in the neighborhood of Mosul, which 
do not show, in a newly healed scar upon the 
side, or in the narrow opening of a tunnel, some 
siga of having been explored, or at least tapped, 
by the picks of Mr. Layard’s workmen. 

While the traveller has been thus active 
abroad, the scholar in his study has not been 
idle. From the remains of buildings hitherto 
discovered, and with infinite pains at raking and 
scraping together the scattered shreds of evi- 
dence, the Persian and Assyrian palaces have 
been plausibly restored by Mr. Fergusson,* an 
ingenious architectural writer. But that without 
which the explorations of Mr. Layard would 
have been of little service to science, is the deci- 
phering and translation of the inscriptions. The 
interpretation of an unknown discourse, written 
in an unknown character and an unknown lan- 
guage, was a problem difficult ind ed of sulution. 
The task proposed by Nebuchadnezzar to “the 
magicians, the astrologers, the sorcerers, and the 
Chaldeans,” was hardly more unreasonoble than 
that to which the monuments of Sennacherib 
and Darius invited the scholars of Europe. The 
accomplishment of this task, from the first happy 
guess of Grotefend, down to the translation of 


*His exceedingly curious and interesting work is 


entitled, “The Palaces of Nineveh and Persepolis 
Restored.”? 
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the Ninevite records, is one of the most marvel. 
lous achievements of human science.* 

At the opening of his last chapter, Mr. Layard 
introduces the result of these labors in the fol- 
lowing words : 

“ When in 1849 I published the narrative of 
my first researches in Assyria, the numer- 
ous inscriptions recovered from the remains 
of the buried palaces were still almost a sealed 
book; for although an interpretation of some 
had been hazarded, it was rather upon mere 
conjecture than upon any well-established philo- 
logical basis. I then, however, expressed my 
belief that ere long their contents would be 
known with almost certainty, and that they 
would be found to furnish a history, previously 
almost unknown, of one of the earliest and most 
powerful empires of the ancient world. 

“Since that time the labors of English scho- 
lars, and especially of Col. Rawlingson and Dr. 
Hincks, and of M. de Saulcy, and other eminent 
investigators of the Continent, heve nearly led 
to the fulfilment of these anticipations. ‘ 
The results, however, are still very incomplete. 
It is indeed a matter of astonishment that, con- 
sidering the time that has elapsed since the dis- 
covery of the monumerts, so much progress has 
been already made. Bat there is every prospect 
of our being able, ere long, to ascertain the gen- 
eral contents of almost every Assyrian record.” 
Pp. 611-612. 

I propose to give, in a plain and unadorned 
manner, a view of the chief points in which the 
Scriptural narrative is illustrated, confirmed and 
supplemented, by these discoveries. 

The Biblical account of Assyrian history may 
be compressed within a short space. After the 
fact of the foundation of Nineveh by Nimrod 
has been stated, (Gen. x, 11, margin,) and an 
allusion to the power of the nation in the pro- 
pheey of Balaam, (Numb xxiv. 22,) it wholly dis- 
appears from view—unless the invasion of Ju- 
dea by Chushan-Rishathaim, “King of Meso- 
potamia,”’ in the time of the Judges, (Jud iii. 
8,) may be considered as coming from the banks 
of the Tigris. 

In the early part of the eighth century before 
Christ, just after the reign of Jeroboam II, at a 
time when the two petty kingdoms of Judea and 
Israel are vexed with internal anarchy, mutual 
wars, and with the aggressions of the Syriaa 
kings of Damascus, Nineveh is again introduced 
in the strange book of Jonah, a Galilean 
prophet; “it is an exceeding great city, of three 


* The most interesting and intelligible account we 


have seen of these investigations, is given in Mr. Fer- 
gusson’s work, p. 13. 


tIt is not improbable that the curious inonuments 


of primeval art discovered by Mr. Layard at Arban, 
on the Khabur, are relics of the ‘* Kingdom of Meso- 
potamia,”? over which Chushan-Rishathaim reigned 
fourteen centuries before Christ ? 
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day’s journey,” whose “wickedness had come | 
up before the Lord,” but whose threatened pun- 

jshment is delayed in consequence of the peni- | 
tence of the people. A few years laterg*(about | 
770 B. C.) the Assyrians actually appear against 

the land of Israel, under Pul their king. (2 

Kings xv. 19.) Mehahem, the king of Israel, 

buys a transient peace at the price of a thousand 

talents of silver. Twelve years after this, 

while the Israelites, under the warlike reign 

of Pekah, were conspiring with the Synans 

to oppress Judah, “ came Tiglath Pileser, King 

of Assyria,” and conquered all the north- 

ern part of the kingdom of Israel— Kedesh 

and Hazor, and Gilead, and Galilee, and all the 

land of Naphtali—and carried them captive to 

Assyria.” (2 Kings xv. 29. 

Notwithstanding this reverse, the combined 
armies of Israel and Syria continued to molest 
the little State of Judah, and to threaten the 
capital itself. The heart of King Ahaz “ was 
moved, ani the heart of his people, as the trees | 
of the wood are moved by the wind.” Although 
Isaiah pronounced some of his sublimest prophe- 
sies in promise of the deliverance of Judah from 
these enemies, and although signs and tokens 
were multiplied to point out the time when the 
abhorred land should be forsaken of both her 
kings, and when “the riches of Damascus and 
the spoil of Samaria should be taken away be- 
fore the King of Assyria,” still the faithless 
Ahaz was terrified into sending an humble em- 
bassy to Tiglath Pileser, begging his protection. 
The alliance had the usual result of such une- 
qual confederacies. The Assyrian accepted the | 
silver and the gold sent him from the treasury | 
of the temple and the palace, seized the city and | 
the spoil of Damascus; but as for Abhaz, he 
“came unto him, und distressed him, 
strengthened him not.” (2 Kings xvi, 7, 
2 Chron. xxviii, 16—21.) 

In these discouraging circumstances, the dis- 
honcred reign of Ahaz ended, (B. C. 726,) and 
he was gathered tu his fathers, to be replaced 
by his son Hezekiah. 
the huge empire of Assyria was beginning to 
cast portentous shadows over the sacred kingdom, 
when the powerful monarchy of Syria had been 
absorbed into its mass, and when the neighbor 
state of Samaria seemed to be on the point of 
extermination—even now the prophets rose into 
aloftier strain of hope. The violent and utter 
ruin of “the bloody city”? was denounced in 
tones of matchless sublimity by Nahum and 
Zephaniah, while the “ evangelic prophet ’’ saw 


in the promised deliverance from the hand of the 


Assyrian the type and the assurance of a greater 
redemption from a worse enemy. 

The aggressions from the Assyrians continue. 
A new king, Sargon, is mentioned as sending his 
Tartan or general to Ashdod, (Is. xx, 1.) About | 
the same time (B. C. 725) another king, Shal-' 


. gold ; 


Even at this time, when | 


manaser, ‘found conspiracy in Hoshea,” king 
of Israel; in that he had formed a treaty with 
So, king of Egypt, and refused to pay his an- 
nual tribute to the king of Assyria. Shalman- 
eser seized and imprisoned him. No peace re- 
mained for the poor state of Israel. The pro- 
phet Hosea compares her to a frightened dove, 
flying back and put forth to escape the net. 
‘They call to Egypt, they go to Assyria.” He 
threatens them with a new invasion from the 
monarch whose cruelty had already grown into 
a proverb. “ All thy fortresses shall be spoiled 
as Shalman spoiled Beth-arbel in the day of bat- 
tle ; the mother was dashed in pieces upon her 
children.” 


The prophecy did not wait long for its fulfil- 
ment. ‘It came to pass in the fourth year of 
King Hezekiah, which was the seventh year of 
Hoshea, king of Israel, (B. C. 723) that Shal- 
manaser, king of Assyria, came up against Sa- 
maria, and beseiged it, and at the end of three 
years they took it.” ‘ And the king of Assyria did 
carry away Israel unto Assyria, and put them in 
Halah and in Habor, by the river of Gozan, and 
in the city of the Medes.’ (2 Kings xviii. 
9—11.) 

This was the end of the kingdom of Israel. 
The vacant territory was settled with a mongrel 
population gathered from various Assyrian pro- 
vinces; and the boundary line of Judah became 
the frontier of the Assyrian Empire. 

The narrative of the Old Testament is now 
clear and uninvolved. Sennacherib with his 
army invaded Judea, (B. C. 713,) and seized all 
the fortified towns except Jerusalem. Hezekiah 
sent to him at his camp at Lachish, offering trib- 
ute, and was relieved from the invasion by pay- 
ing three hundred talents of silver and thirty of 
todo which he was forced to take the 
silver and gold of the Lord’s house. 

But the relief, so dearly purchased, was only 
temporary at the most... Whether Sennacherib 
withdrew his army at all in consequefice of the 
submission and tribute of Hezekiah, does not 
appear. Immediately afterward in the order of 
the narrative (2 Kings xviii, xix) the Assyrian 
king is again at Lachish, and sends insolent mes- 
sages to Hezekiah by the officers of his army. 
These officers returning from their errand find 
their king engaged in the seige of Libnah, from 
which he rises only when visited by the angel of 
the Lord, who “smote in the camp of the As- 
syrians an hundred fourscore and five thou- 
sand.”” 


“So Sennacherib departed and went and re- 
turned, and dwelt at Nineveh.’*’ Here he died 
by the hand of his own sons, and was succeeded 
by Esarhaddon. In connection with these events 
it is noticeable that Hezekiah, on his recovery 
from sickness, receives a friendly message from 
Merodach-Baladan, king of Babylon. 
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A SPICE ORCHARD. 


In one of his late letters from the East, Bay- 
ard Taylor gives an account of a visit to a nut- 


meg orcha the island of Penang : 


‘On our returning to the ship,” says — | Corn Meal at $350 per barrel. 
e 


Taylor, “‘ We visited a nutmeg plantation. 
trees, which are from 20 to 30 feet in height, 
are plan 2 
The leaf is dark green, and glossy, resembling 
that of the laurel, and the fruit, at a little dis- 
tance, might be taken for a small russet-colored 
apple. When ripe, the thick husks split in the 
centre, showing a scarlet network of mace, inve- 
loping an inner nut, as black as ebony, the ker- 
nel of which is the nutmeg of commerce. The 
clove tree, not now in its bearing season, has some 
resemblance to the nutmeg, but the leaf is small- 
er, and the foliage more loose and spreading. 
The rich odors exhaled from the trees penetra- 
ting the frame with a sense of languid and vo- 
luptuous repose. Perfume became an appetite, 
and the,senses were drugged with an overpower- 
ing feeling of luxury. Had I continued to in- 
dulge in it, I should ere long have realized 
the Sybarite’s complaints of his crumpled rose 
leaf.” 





A stated meeting of the Committee of Manage- 
ment-of the Library Association of Friends, will 
be held inthe Library Room, on Fourth day eve- 
ning next, the 12th inst., at 8 o’clock. 

Jacos M. Extts, Clerk. 

Phila. 7th mo. 8, 1854. 


: NOTICE, 

The Committee having charge of Green Street Pre- 
parative Meeting Schools, inform Friends of the city, 
they expect to open on the 1st of Ninth month next a 
Grammar School for Boys,in a commodious room now 
being erected on the Meeting-House lot. The services 
of a well-qualified female teacher have been secured, 
and the committee feel no hesitation in calling the 
attention of parents to the.school, as being one likely 
to advance the guarded eduéation of their sons, as well 
as one wherein the usual branches of a grammar 
school, including. the elements of Algebra and Men- 
suration, will be taught. . 

The Girls’ Grammar School, and the Primary School 
for Boys and Girls, decated on the same lot, will also 
be opened on the ist of Ninth month. The former 
teachers of these schools having resigned their situa- 
tions, others have been appointed, whom the commit- 
tee believe merit the confidence of Friends. 

On behalf of the Committee, 
Davin Extis, 


Jane Jounson. 
Philada., 6th mo. 23, 1854. 





HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL tor BOYS, 
Near Crosswicks, Burlington county, N. J 
The Summer Session of this Institution“will com- 
mence on the 22d of Fifth month, and continue 20 
weeks.¢ Terms, $60 per Session. 
For reference and further information, address the 
Paetnorpat, Crosswicks, Burlington — nN. J. 
4th mo. 15—3m. HENRY W. RIDGWAY. 
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| . PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiour anp Meat.—There is very little export 
demand for Flour. The best offer is about $8 50 per 
| bbl., for standard brands, and $8 62 a $9 for extra, 
| We quote Rye Flour at $5 50, and Pennsylvania 


Grain.—Wheat'is scarce, and is nearly nominal 


| at $2 10 for white and $1 95 for red, per bushel. 
in rows, at intervals of about 20 feet. | Rye continues scarce. Sales of Pennsylvania at 


$1 12a $113 cents. Cornis more active ; s.les at 
8ic. a afloat for yellow. Oats are scarce—sales at 
62 cents. 





: 3 JOURNAL OF JOHN COMLY, published by 

his children, may be obtained of their agent, 
Nthan Comly, No. 25 North Second Street; Wm. W. 
Moore, No. 100 S. Fifth st., Philadelphia: of James C. 
Haviland, 80 Maiden Lane; Dr. Wm. Seaman, 75 
Madison Street; or, James Ketchum, 373 Pearl St., 
New York: Israel J. Graham, Corner Baltimore und 
Eutaw Sts., Baltimore: or, of the Subscribers, in By- 
berry, Penna., who have also for sale-the following 
Books, which are offered at reduced prices :— 


Journals of John Woolman, Hugh Judge, and Elias 


Hicks, each ° ‘ 75 
6 Isaac Martin, Rufus Hall, and Joshua 
Evans, each ° . 31 


6s Sarah Grubb, Dymond’s Essay, Fox’s 
Doctrinals, (a few pages impertect) 


each ° ° ° 50 
Indian Natives, Jones’ Analysis, Coburn’s Review, 
and Truth Vindicated, each . . 31 


Friend or Advocate of Truth, Janney’s Conversa- 
tions, Janney’s Poems, and Gilbert’s Narratives, 
&ce., each . . ° . 7. 

Memoirs of Ann Byrd, and Turford’s Grounds of 
Holy Life, each . . 20 


Job Scott’s Works, 2 vols. ° e 2 50 
Friends’ Miscellany, 12 vols. . 8 00 
Odd volumes of Miscellany, . ‘ 62 


Parts of Miscellany, being Memoirs of various indi- 
viduals, bound and lettered, as follows: Sarah 
Watson, Ann Moore, Phebe Speakman, Nicholas 
Waln, Clements Willitts, Warner Mifflin, James 
Simpson, John Pemberton, Jacob Lindley, Wm. 
Blakey, and Account of Nicholites, each 25 


Cuartes and Emmor Comtiy. 
Byberry, Fifth mo. 6, 1824.—tf. 





EACHER WANTED,—As Prineipal of the Male 
department of Friends’ Central School, Cherry 
Street, Philadelphia. He must be a member of «the 
Society of Friends; be well qualified to teach the 
higher branches; and, if competent, to lecture on 
Scientific subjects, his compensation will be increased. 


To such a one, with satisfactory references, a room 
capable of accommodating a large school, together 
with class and lecture rooms, &c., &c., is offered; 
with the use of a large collection of Astronomical and 
other Scientific apparatus. 


Dituwvn Parnrisa, 8S. W. Corner 8th 
and Arch Sts. 


Josern C. Turnrenny, S. E. Corner 
10th and Spruce Sts. 


J. M. Extis, Clerk Vis. Com. 


Apply to 





